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PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS, 
é ‘ ——— 
Superstition is the spleen of the soul.— Swift. 
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(Continued from our last.) 
—_— 

We will now briefly advert to the facts adduced in one 
of the letters of our Slate-hall correspondent; merely 
observing, by way of preface, that we do not mean to 
say that the existence of ghosts is impossible. Every 
thing is possible with the Deity ; but we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe, that the ordinary Jaws of nature are ever 
suspended to accomplish ordinary purposes, which: might 
have been brought about without such suspension. Now, 
if we examine the first fact, as H. D. calls it, we cannot 
reconcile it either-with the wisdom or benevolence of that 
incomprehensible Being, who ; 

** Acts by general, not by partial, laws.” 

Why did the Governor dream only of Dr. Hervey ? why 
was he not similarly warned of the impending fate of all 
the passengers who were drowned? If our correspondent 
replies that this partial visitation was permitted for the 
purpose of saving the life of the future discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, we must say that such an expla- 
nation is altogether irreconcileable with our notions of the 
attributes of the Almighty—who could have revealed the 
secret to any other man, without the intervention of a 
partial dream created to save one man, while numbers 
were left to perish ! 

With respect to the second fact, we must observe that 
Cotton Mather is very bad authority on such subjects. 
He lived at a time when the belief in witchcraft was the 
order of the day, and he was himself the writer of a book 
on Wonders of the Invisible World. Let, us, however, 
examine into this dream which he relates, and we shall 
tind it still more ridiculous than the former. It will 
hardly be denied, that if Providence inspires dreams, 
they must be intended for some useful purpose, and that 
that purpose will be accomplished. Here, however, a 
man dreams that he is drowning; but he might as well 
not have had such a dream, seeing that it had no effect in 
deterring him from putting himself inthe very way of 
jer nie having the warning fulfilled. If his unfortunate com- 
panions, who suffered with him, had been favoured with 










ey cal} 
re noi a similar dream, they might possibly have profited by the 
tity OE hint, and lived to a good old age; but the same chance 
ges Wim of escape was not afforded them: and all we can gather 
TY. from the story is, that the warning was partial and useless ; 
partial, because it was only communicated to one man; 
and useless, because that one man_utterly disregarded it. 
, We have not been without our superstitious foolcries 
cren“i™ in Liverpool and the neighbourhood, where more than 
‘ reife one successful hoax has been played off on the credu- 
lity of the populace. We shall say nothing of haunted 
nen‘fm™ houses, many of which we recollect, but we ought not 
all ing wholly to pass over two instances of public gullibility, 
rather out of the common way. Not many years ago a 
most alarming and unaccountable ringing of bells took 
place ina house near Wavertree, which was the subject 
of general conversation, and partial alarm, for several 


weeks. It was solemnly asserted by respectable persons, 
who had been on the spot, that the bells would, all of a 
sudden, begin to ring in the most violent manner, al- 
though no person touched the bell-ropes, or connecting 
wires, which were strictly watched. The wires and the 
staples, it is added, were removed, yet still would the bells 
ever and anon recommence their mysterious and appalling 
concert. We never heard how they were ultimately si- 
lenced, and, for any thing we know to the contrary, the 
clappers may still be going, unless the object for which 
they were first set into motion has answered the expec- 
tation of those who devised the freak. 

The next instance of easy credulity on the part of our 
townsmen occurred in John-street, nearly opposite the 
top of Temple-court. An alarm was spread through the 
town that some invisible and supernatural agents were 
busily at work, breaking the windows of one of the 
houses. The stones, it was confidently asserted, were seen 
flying through the air, in different directions, and making 
straight for the windows of this devoted dwelling. While 
persons were in the rooms to discover the secret, smash 
went the windows, and stones and brick bats fell on the 
floor. This last circumstance was true enough, as we 
shall presently explain. When we first visited the pre- 
mises, most of the windows were demolished, and thousands 
of the surrounding spectators were gazing at them with 
astonishment and dismay, The first thing that struck us, 
was (not one of the supernatural missiles) but the fact, 
that all the windows were broken, except such as were 
bricked up within to evade the wirdow tax. This was 
pretty good evidence that the attack was not made from 
without but from within ; and the contriver of the scheme 
did not demolish the windows of which we have spoken, 
because he or she could not get at them. This farce lasted 
several days, and we understand that it was at last disco- 
vered to be a trick of a servant, no doubt an agent for 
some person interested in the success of the manwuvre. 
This mode of annayance and alarm is by no means origi- 
nal. The trick has been played off many times in many 
places; and the mode in which it is performed is as sim- 
ple, as the motive of the agent is obvious. The windows 
are broken by a person who is in the room at the time, 
and is provided with stones for the purpose, which he 
keeps in his pocket uritil the opportunity occurs of using 
them when the backs of the other persons in the room are 
turned from the window, when he suddenly smashes the 
pane with the elbow, which is as suddenly removed ; and 
at the same time a stone is dropped on the floor. The 
operation of breaking the window and the falling of the 
stone are so simultaneous, that the deception is complete, 
and no doubt is entertained that the stone was the cause 
of the fracture, and that it must have entered from with- 
out,—a coaviction which is, of course, strengthened by 
the feigned surprise of the agent.—As for the motive, it 
may be alinost always traced to that most common of all 
human feelings, selfishness. It may sometimes, indeed, 





with absurdities of this description, amongst which would 
be enumerated the celebrated hoax of Tutbury Ann, the 
fasting woman, and Johanna Southcote, the two most 
successful experiments on public credulity which have 
been played off in our own recollection,—if we except the 
miraculous pretensions of the late Miss M*Avoy. If we 
should carry back our retrospect a little further, we should 
have to record the fact, that, in King Charles's reign, 
both his Majesty and his Parliament were in the habit 
of consulting that arch impostor, Lilly, the astrologer : 
nor ought we to omit, that, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
considered by some writers the Augustan age of England, 
sermons were preached publicly before her Majesty, 
deploring the prevalence and alarming increase of witch- 
craft, and praying that she would be graciously pleased to 
take measures for the suppression or punishment of witches. 
In our last we adverted to the superstition of the enlightened 
Cicero; and we might, at the same time, have alluded to 
the weak side of the more illustrious modern philosopher, 
Lord Bacon, whom Pope has styled the wisest of mankind ; 
and yet we recollect, even in the works of this eminent 
man, many indications that he was by no means untinctured 
with the credulity of the age in which he lived. In fact, 
to supply the history of superstition would be to give the 
history of the world; but as we have neither the learning 
nor the patience requisite for such a task, we have confined 
ourselves to a cursory glance of some of the prominent 
absurdities which presented themselves, as we proceeded. 
In order that we may not swell out our prefatory com- 
ments to a tiresome length, we shall conclude our present 
editorial chapter with a singular historical document, 
which is greatly enhanced in interest, as it has, unques- 
tionably, furnished the hint and materials of which 
the author of Woodstock has so amply availed himself, 
This whimsical record of the exploits of Collins, alias 
Funny Joe, at Woodstock, is copied from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica; and we have no doubt but that our 
readers will think its introduction here is not ill timed. 
07 


WOODSTOCK. 
(From the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

Many apparitions of spectres have no other origin than 
the artifices of the waggish or self-interested. Dr. Plot, 
in his Natural History of Oxfordshire, relates a marvellous 
story, which will illustrate this assertion. Soon after the 
murder of King Charles I. a commission was appointed 
to survey the King’s house at Woodstock, with the manor, 
park, woods, and other demesnes to that manor belong- 
ing; and one Collins, under a feigned naine, hired him- 
self as secretary to the commissioners, who, upon the 13th 
of October, 1649, met, and took up their residence in the 
King’sown rooms. His Majesty’s bedchamber they made 
their kitchen, the council-hall their pantry, and the pre. 
sence-chamber was the place where they sat for the dis- 
patch of business. His Majesty’s dining-room they made 


happen, that the trick is played out of pure mischief; but | their wood-yard, and stored it with the wood of the fa- 


in general it is resorted to by some person who has a design 


mous royal oak from the high-park, which, that nothing 


to get possession of the premises, which he hopes to do on | might be left with the name of King about it, they had 


low terms, if he can persuade the owner or others that it is | dug up by the roots, and split and bundled up into faggots 
| for their firing. Things being thus prepared, they sat on 


haunted, or subject to supernatural molestation. 





We could easily fill a whole volume of the Kaleidoscope the 16th of the same month for the despatch of business ; 
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and in the midst of their first debate there entered a large 
black dog, (as they thought) which made a dreadful how]- 
ing, overturned two or three of their chairs, and then crept 
under a bed and vanished. This gave them the greater 
surprise, as the doors were kept constantly locked, so that 
no real dog could get in or out. ‘The next day their 
surprise was increased ; when sitting at dinner in a lower 
room, they heard plainly the noise of persons walking over 
their heads, though they well knew the doors were all 
locked, and there could be nobody.there. Presently after 
they heard also all the wood of the King’s oak brought 
by parcels from the dining-room, and thrown with great 
violence into the presence-chamber ; as also all the chairs, 
stools, tables, and other furniture, forcibly hurled about 
the room ; their papers, containing the minutes of their 
transactions, were torn, and the ink-glass broken. When 
all this noise had ceased, Giles Sharp, the secretary, pro- 
posed to enter first into these rooms; and in presence of 
the commissioners, from whom he received the keys, he 
opened the doors, and found the wood spread about the 
room, the chairs tossed about and broken, the papers torn, 
the ink-glass broken, (as has been said) but not the least 
track of any human creature, nor the least reason to 
suspect one, as the doors were all fast, and the keys in the 
eustody of the commissioners. It was therefore unani- 
mously agreed, that the power who did this mischief must 
have entered the room at the key-hole. The night follow- 
ing, Sharp, the secretary, with two of the commissioners’ 
servants, as they were in bed in the same room, which 
rooin was contiguous to that where the commissioners lay, 
had their bed's fect lifted up so much higher than their 
heads, that they expected to have their necks broken, and 
then they were let fall at once with so much violence as 
shook the whole house, and more than ever terrified the 
commissioners. On the night of the 19th, as all were in 
bed in the same room for greater safety, and lights burn- 
ing by them, the candles in an instant went out with a 
sulphureous smell, and that moment many trenchers of 
wood were hurled about the room, which, next morning, 
were found to be the same their honours had eaten on 
the day before, which were all removed from the pantry, 
though not a lock was found opened in the whole house. 
The next night they fared still worse; the candles went 
out as before, the curtains of their honours’ beds were 
rattled to and fro with great violence ; their honours re- 
ceived many cruel blows and bruises, by eight great 
pewter-dishes and a number of wooden trenchers being 
thrown on their beds, which being heaved off, were heard 
rolling about the room, thouyh in the morning none of 
these were to be seen. This night, likewise, they were 
alarmed with the tumbling down of oaken billets about 
their beds, and other frightful noises; but all was clear 
in the morning, as if no such thing had happened. The 
next night the keeper of the King’s house and his dog lay | 
in the commissioners’ room, and then they had no dis- 
turbance. But on the night of the 22d, though the dog 
lay in the room as before, yet the candles went out, a 
number of brick-bats fell from the chimney into the room, 
the dog howled piteously, their bed-clothes were all stripped 
off, and their terror increased. On the 24th, they thought 
all the wood of the King’s oak was violently thrown down 
by their bed-sides; they counted sixty-four billets that 
fell, and some hit and shook the beds in which they lay ; 
but in the morning none were found there, nor had the 
door been opened where the billet-wood was kept. The 
next night the candles were pyt out, the curtains rattled, 
and a dreadful crack like thunder was heard; and one of 
the servants running in haste, thinking his master was 
killed, found three dozen of trenchers laid smoothly under 
the quilt by him. But all this was nothing to what suc- 
ceeded afterwards. On the 29th, about midnight, the can- 
dles went out, something walked majestically through the 
room, and opened and shut the windows; great stones 
were thrown violently into the room, some of which fell 
on the beds, others on the floor; and, at about a quarter 


together, and again repeated at about eight minutes’ dis- 


great stones, fourscore in number, and laid them by in 
the corner of a field, where, in Dr. Plot’s time, who re- 
ports this story, they were to be seen. This noise, like 
the discharge of cannon, was heard through all the country 
for sixteen miles round. During these noises, which were 
heard in both rooms together, the commissioners and their 
servants gave one another over for Jost, and cried out for 
help; and Giles Sharp, snatching up a sword, had well 
nigh killed one of their honours, mistaking him for the 
spirit, as he came in his shirt from his own room to theirs. 
While they were together, the noise was continued, and 
part of the tiling of the house was stript off, and all the 
windows of an upper room were taken away with it. On 
the 30th, at midnight, something walked into the chamber, 
treading like a bear; it walked many times about, then 
threw the warming-pan violently on the floor; at the 
same time a large quantity of broken glass, accompanied 
with great stones arid horse bones, came pouring into the 
room with uncommon force. These were all found in 
the morning, to the astonishment and terror of the com- 
missioners, who were yet determined to go on with their 
business. But on the 1st of November, the most dreadful 
scene of all ensued: candles in every part of the room 
were lighted up, and a great fire made; at midnight, 
the candles all yet burning, a noise like the bursting of 
a cannon was heard in the room, and the burning billets 
were tossed about by it even into their honours’ beds; 
who called Giles and his companions to their relief, 
otherwise the house had been burnt to the ground; about 
an hour after the candles went out as usual, the crack as 
of many cannon was heard, and many pailfuls of green 
stinking water were thrown upon their honours’ beds ; 





great stones were also thrown in as before, the bed curtains 
and bedsteads torn and broken, the windows shattered, 
and the whole neighbourhood alarmed with the most 
dreadful noises; nay, the very rabbit stealers that were 
abroad that night in the warren were so terrified, that 
they fled for fear, and left their ferrets behind them. One 
of their honours this night spoke, and, in the name of God, 
asked uhuat it was, and why it disturbed them so2 No 
answer was given to this ; but the noise ceased for a while, 
when the spirit came again, and, as.they all agreed, 
brought with it seven devils worse than itself. One of the 
servants now lighted a large candle, and set it in the door- 
way between the two chambers, to see what passed; and 
as he watched it, he plainly saw a hoof striking the candle 
and candlestick into the middle of the room, and afterwards 
making three scrapes over the snuff, scraped itout. Upon 
this the same person was so bold as to draw a sword ; but 
he had scarce got it out when he felt another invisible hand 
holding it too, and pulling it from him ; and at length 
prevailing, struck him so violently on the head with the 
pummel, that he fell down for dead with the blow. At this 
instant was heard another burst like the discharge of the 
broadside of a ship of war, and at about a minute or two’s 
distance each no less than nineteen more such : these shook 
the house so violently, that they expected every moment 
it would fall upon their heads. The neighbours, on this, 
as has been said, being all alarmed, flocked to the house 
in great numbers, and all joined in prayer and psalm- 
singing; during which the noise still continued in the 
other rooms, and the discharge of cannon was heard as 
from without, though no visible agent was seen to dis- 
charge them. But what was the most alarming of all, 
and put an end to their proceedings effectually, happened 
the next day as they were all at dinner, when a paper, in 
which they had signed a mutual agreement to reserve a 


tance. This alarmed and raised all the neighbourhood, , 
who, coming into their honours’ room, gathered up the . they could never be again prevailed upon to return. 


ing violently with a blue fume, and an intolerable stench; 
so that they were all driven out of the house, to which 


This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of the 
‘memorable Joseph Collins, of Oxford, otherwise called 
Funny Joe, who having hired himself as secretary, under 
the name of Giles Sharp, by knowing the private traps 
belonging to the house, and the help of pulvis fulminans 
and other chymical preparations, and letting his fellow. 
servants into the scheme, carried on the deceit without 
discovery to the very last; insomuch that the late Dr, 
Plot, in his Natural History, relates the whole for fact, 


tricks have been often played in affairs of this kind, many 
of the things above related are not reconcileable with 
juggling; such as the loud noises, beyond the power of 
man to make without such instruments as were not there; 
the tearing and breaking the beds; the throwing about the 
fire; the hoof treading out the candle; and the striving 
for the sword, and the blow the man received from the 
pummel of it.” 





“The master of superstition is the people, and in all super. 
stition wise men follow fools, and arguments are reversed to 
practice in a reversed order.”—Bacon. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—If my Essay on Dreams, in page 307 of the 
present volume, has been the humble means of exciting 
the present interesting controversy respecting supernatu. 
tal appearances and presentiments, it is but reasonable 
that I should endeavour to defend the hypotheses therein 
assumed, against H. D. the only opponent who has yet 
come forward in defence of superstitious observances and 
imbecile credulity: and taking the opinion of Doctor 
Johnson, as he has done, [ have no hesitation in pro. 
nouncing the present discussion as interesting and useful, 
as the Kaleidoscope, centuries hence, may be referred to 
for the various opinions elicited by the subject.* Doctor 
Johnson, talking with Miss Seward on the supposed ap- 
pearance of a spectre to Mr. John Wesley, exclaimed, 
** Madam, this is a question which, after five thousand 
years, is yet undecided ; a question, whether in theology 
or philosophy, one of the most important that can come 
before the human understanding.” 

I trust the correspondents who have already come for. 
ward in the laudable cause of emancipating the human 
mind from the bondage and horrors of superstition, and 
who wish to extend the advancement of rational and well. 
grounded philosophy, will not relax in their generous 
exertions to “* restore truths that have been neglected, and 
to set a mark upon errors that have been strengthened.”+ 
‘* Truth,” says a celebrated philosopher, ** is the greatest 
happiness of man, and error his greatest misery.” The 
few who take upon themselves to reflect and consider 
physical causes and appearances,—who take a wide survey 
of the apparent laws of nature, and think it neither sin 
nor shame to decry every vestige of superstition,—are 
generally branded with the vilifying appellation of * scep- 
tic ;” but if this invidious term convey to the reader's 
mind a person who hesitates before he believes assertions 
grossly antithetical to experience,—before he places im- 
plicit reliance in terms without meaning, and words 
without ideas ;—one tenacious of truth, and eager for de- 
monstration or strong analogy to establish facts, where 
such corroborative testimony can be procured ;—I say one 
who is a declared enemy to imposition, enthusiasm, super. 
stition, and oppression, and who believes that man, freed 
from the bondage of delusion and the clog of interested 
deception, can be morally happy and capable of diffusing 
a portion of his own happiness to his fellow-creatures,— 





part of the premises out of the geaeral survey, and after- 
wards to share it equally amongst themselves, (which 
paper they had hid for the present under the earth in a 
pot in one corner of the room, and in which an orange- 
tree grew) was consumed in a wonderful manner, by the! 





after one, a noise was beard as of forty cannon discharged 


earth’s taking fire with which the pot was filled, and burn- 


let no one be ashamed of the title, however loud the folly 
of enthusiasm and the phrenzy of fanaticism may cry! 





* Ido not allude to any participation I may have in this 
controversy. Truth is my object. 

t Mr. Secretary Peel's Speech at the Anniversary of the 
Royal Society, November, 1825. 


and concludes it in this grave manner :—** That though F 
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It is strange, ‘‘ passing strange,” that when we come to 
reconcile opinion with practice, and theory with experi- 
ence, we find these sceptics to be men who generally 
make the world their country, and doing good their reli- 
gion,—men who admire and reverence religion without 
enthusiasm, and who practise and promote charity without 
ostentation. ae 

I have H. D.’s several letters before me, and I shall 
endeavour to trace this gigantic advocate of Gothic credu- 
lity through all the windings of his specious inferences. 
His letter, page 340, conveys no stability of argument, 
but rather a great deal of good nature and easy credulity ; 
and the bringing forward of rain falling impartially on the 
earth, as analogous to the existence and positive appearance 
of ghosts, is a specimen of what we may expect from the 
reasoning of this writer. There is no analogy—no paral- 
lel: the one is demonstrable to the senges on sure and in- 
variable physical agency, and credit is therefore given to 
it, without incurring the charge of credulity; but the 
other inculcates the existence of something of which we 
cannot form the most imperfect idea; and nothing more 
shows the false position of your correspondent than his 
assertion, that, ‘* whatever evidence he brings forward to 
prove the existence of a ghost, we will not give him credit.” 
I, for one, Sir, will not only give up the reins of my imagi- 
nation, but also the dictates of my judgment, to that man 
who shall prove to me, or to any person of common sense 
and sound understanding, the real and absolute existence 
of ghosts and supernatural presentiments. But his logic 
is too much allied to the language of the schools, refined 
by subtlety and made reverend by antiquity: he builds 
the certainty of particulars on the admission of general 
principles; but error is always error, whether of ancient 
or modern origin, and it is the implied duty of every well- 
wisher of the human race to persevere in the annihilation 
of the gorgon-headed monster, superstition, wherever it 
devastates the peaceable domains of sociable and rational 
life. H. D. builds his arguments on two points, namely, 
the assertions of Doctor Johnson, and the supposed ap- 
pearance of Samuel to the witch of En-dor. Johnson, in 
many respects, was one of the weakest men that ever lived, 
and his peculiar creed of spectral agency embraced the 
superstitious doctrine of demonaical influence, and the 
now obsolete superstition of witchcraft; and his saying 
that ** this belief could become universal only by its truth,” 
evinces more imbecility of understanding than strength of 
argument: for ‘* this universality of opinion in favour of 
witchcraft and spectral appearances,” says Dr. Drake, in 
his Literary Life of Johnson, ** is as likely to protect 
error as to enforce truth.” Among all nations in the early 
ages of the world, we find that men invariably represented 
their respective duties under corporeal shapes, and placed 
the most implicit reliance in a statue, a block of marble 
or wood, to perform those functions of nature which are 
perpetually displayed in the universe. The Egyptian 
Isis, the Philistinian Dagon, the Chaldean Baal, and the 
Scandinavian Oden, were imagined to be real deities; but 
who would for a moment assert that the jirst cause of all 
is material, and of corporeal configuration? But the 
ablest refutation of Doctor Johnson’s opinion is best found 
in Dr. Aikin’s Letters to his Son, wherein he says, ‘* that 
a great part of mankind agree in giving credit to a thing, 
even though it be somewhat which comes under their 
personal observation, will be a very slight argument of 
its truth, provided there be a manifest source of error in 
the case, which is of a nature to operate equally upon all. 
Thus, the once universal and still common notion, that 
the earth is stationary, whilst the sun and other luminarics 
move round it, is not the least strengthened by the num- 
bers who have adopted it, since all have formed their be- 
lief upon the same testimony, that of their senses, which 
is liable to the same error in all as in one. The same may 
be asserted of the supposition of a supernatural voice 
speaking in thunder; of lightning being the weapon of 
an angry Deity; of the place of future punishment being 
a dark cavern under ground ; and of various other opinions, 


in which uniform associations of ideas have occasioned 
uniform deductions ;” and a little further on he continues, 
‘* In thinking of the dead, it was impossible to abstract 
from them shape, lineaments, looks, and gestures; these 
properties were annexed to a thin, airy, or shadowy body, 
which, whilst it might be an object of sight, and perhaps 
of hearing, was none to the touch !”—and further, ** that 
the gradual diminution of these supposed events, now 
amounting in enlightened countries to a total cessation, is 
a much stronger argument against them, than the most 
general concurrence in their belief, among ignorant and 
cre@ulous people, can be in their favour. 
In the lone windings of the grove, no more 
The hag obscene and grisly phantom dwell; 
Nor in the fall of mountain stream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s yell; 
No wizard mutters the tremendous spell, 
Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon; 
Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell, 
To ease of fancied pangs the labouring moon, 

Or chase the shade that blots the blazing orb of noon.’ 

** Of the various superstitions which the poet here repre- 
sents as put to flight by Reason, some have been nearly 
as universal as the belief of apparitions of the dead; yet 
it will not, surely, be now asserted of them, that they 
have * become universal by their truth.’ ”’ 

If the antiquity and universality of a belief or custom 
either sanctioned the truth of the one, or the utility of 
the other, how many silly actions, ridiculous notions, and 
nonsensical observances we should have at this time of 
day! Now, with respect to the spirit of Samuel, I have 
no hesitation in asserting, that Saul was not of sane mind, 
and might have been very easily imposed upon. After 
God repeated that he had made Saul King of Israel, it is 
said, ‘* the spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an 
evil spirit troubled him,” long before his last battlé with 
the Philistines; and some divines render this evil spirit 
neither more nor less than frequent fits of epilepsy: be 
this as it may, it is erroneous to call a man sound in mind, 
after **the Lord has departed from him.” Was it any 
mark of Saul’s sanity to seek the life of David, his best 
friend? Besides, the perturbed state of his mind led him 
into fits of jealousy, ambition, and revenge; so that I ac- 
count him a weak, credulous, wicked monarch; nor does 
the fulfilment of the prediction establish the fact. Saul 
and his three sons had as great a chance of being slain by 
the Philistines, without, as with the denouncement of the 
apparition. , 

I am surprised your correspondent should ever assert 
that ‘‘ faith in presentiments is not to be relinquished from 
a fear of making the believer miserable and melancholy 
through life,” as it is doctrine pernicious to the social 
harmony of society, and the happiness of individuals in 
an egregrious degree; for the whole of this doctrine is 
pregnant with evil to man and dishonour to the Deity; it 
cramps the ardour of enterprise, and clogs the mind in all 
noble and generous exertions; it makes God build with 
his jright, and pull down with his left hand; else why 
should he have given to mortal man a capability and God- 
like reason te procure happiness in this life, if he permit 
legions of demons and aérial sprits from the invisible 
world to torture, torment, and haunt him during his tem- 
porary existence? Suppose my neighbour is taken dan- 
gerously ill at midnight, and I am made acquainted with 
the circumstance, and wish to relieve him (having it in 
my power) but from a presentiment I have of being robbed 
or murdered, or my fear of ghosts, as his house is said to be 
haunted, I cannot prevail upon myself to go to him at such 
a spectre-walking time of night: in the morning I receive 
word of his death, and learn, to my utter contrition, that I 
could have been the means of saving his life! What is 
the influence to be drawn frem this conduct, and the in- 
fluence of such ** old-wives stories” as the Apostle saith ? 

Does not this belief leave the miserable patient a slave to 
perpetual fear, suspicion, anguish, and internal misery ? 
Will it not render bim gloomy, ascetic, and misanthro. 





phic? The Governor of the universe is good, and nature 


| 


is beautiful; why then suppose diabolical agents perpe- 
tually warring against the order of Omnipotence, as the 
feeble giants against Jupiter ? 

I conclude in the words of Junius, that, however dull 
my argument, the subject of it is interesting; and ask H. 
D. how it comes to pass that the diffusion of knowledge 

enerally annihilates superstition ? And why, in particu- 
ar, has an act of the English legislature annulled a great 
deal of his Satanic Majesty's influence, by an act of Par- 
liament ?{ Superstition is a legacy left us by our fore- 
fathers; but our extravagance in improvement will soon 
dissipate it, without our returning, like the prodigal, to 
his home! L. 





tAgainst WITCHCRAFT, CONJURATION, ENCHANTMENT, and 
sorcery, it is enacted, by 9 Geo, II. ¢. 5, that any person pre- 
tending to use witchcraft, tell fortunes, or discover stolen 
goods by the occult sefences, shall be punished with a year’s 
imprisonment, and stand four times in the pillory: and all 
religious impostors, such as pretend to an extraordinary com- 
mission from Heaven, or terrify and abuse the people with 
false denunciations of judgments, are punishable with fine, 
imprisonment, and infamous corporal punishment! Ok! 
that it should come to this! sic mutantur tempora! 
eee 

« Let me not burst in ignorance! but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their crements ?” 





Hamlet. 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Srin,—I cannot but admire the temperate style and 
manner in which your correspondent of S/ate-hall proceeds 
in the interesting discussion on supernatural appearances. 
He has as yet, however, instead of facts, supplied us only 
with argument; but the day is gone by in which men 
could be reasoned into a belief contrary to the experience 
of their senses, and we now demand clear and repeated 
proofs to establish a position out of the common erder.— 
Damnant quod non intelligunt is an assumption in your 
correspondent® as vain as it is frivolous. We have read 
and heard all this long ago; and I am not certain but 
there is a Charybdis to chit Scylla; and that it is as pos- 
sible for weak and credulous minds to believe all they do 
not understand, as it is for minds of a more sceptical 
order to condemn that which they cannot comprehend. 
But argument alone is not the medium to conviction. 
—— could make the weaker appear the stronger side, se 
might H.D. Let the ** facts” be produced ; and, if your 
correspondent pleases, those ‘* cases, in which the partics 
concerned are now living,” will be most acceptable and 
convincing. 

The case of Samuel, from the Bible, is irrelevant, for 
reasons justly stated, Mr. Editor, in your notice to cor- 
respondents. I therefore will not offer an observation 
upon it, but will here enter my caveat against all scrip- 
tural citations whatever. 

I would by the way remind H. D. of the fate of Pro- 
metheus, who, to animate his mud and mortar beings, 
stole fire from heaven. We may suffer from a similar 
vulture preying upon our vitals, if we impiously dare to 
mingle heaven’s own tint with our poor groupings. 

Your correspondent, I observe, infers that his letter of 
the 6th of April is an answer to my former epistle ; but 
I do not, by any means, perceive it. He certainly therein 
deprecates fervently against every attempt to ridicule 
a subject, or science, so serious as ghostology; but I must 
tell him that I owe his hobgoblin majesty a sort of grudge 
for ** scaith” on sundry occasions, upen which f have been 
tantalized by him in shape ‘* O diel an’ horned beast.” 

That I have ** prejudged the question,” and bring to it 
a mind shut against conviction, is an unfair inference of 
your correspondent. IT can assure him I entertain strong 
misgivings upon this very subject; but I must confess 
that I am jealous of sheeted apparitions, dimly seen at 
twilight, and am apt to treat any ghost story, unless well 
authenticated, with a smile. 

I nevertheless look forward with real interest for those 
*¢ facts” so often referred to by your correspondent; and 
believe that it may be possible for him to convince even 
greater sceptics than Doctor Twist, if his facts are clear 
and well authenticated by persons living. 

With regard to presentiments, as any thing hitherto 


—— forward on this head by H. D. is unsatisfactory, 
I shall merely confirm my former opinion in the worse 
of Lucan : 

“ Multas in summa pericula misit 

Venturi timor ipse mali.” 


Hence a belief in presentiments. Wee first produce an 
effect, and then supply it with a foreign cause of our own 
creation.—I am, &c. DR. TIMOTHY TWIST. 








® See his first communication, 
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cocecececrcoce severe te cececesooere 
DEATH. 
iio 
To die —to bid adieu to all 
The heart had treasured long; 
To have death's desolating pall 
O'er hope's gay visions flung ; 
And all of bright, or good, or fair, 
Vanish as phantom shapes of air. 


To take a lingering, last farewell 
Of all most cherished here; 
To feel the heart’s tumultuous swell, 
Its throb of mute despair ; 
And in the clinging, wild embrace, 
Seek mortal yearnings to efface. 


To feel the pangs the dying feel, 
And known of them alone, 

Ere the pale monarch’s fateful seal 
fas marked the hour his own; 
Yes! this is death; and, oh! to die, 
Thrills the strong nerve of agony! 


To die—to bid a last adieu 
Yo all the heart has wrung; - 
To all that erst of rainbow hue, 
Time has with cypress hung, 
Toweep, to sigh, despair no more, 
Nor list, aghast, the loud winds roar ! 


To die—to bid a last farewell 
To falsehood's syren strain; 
To all the withered heart can tell 
Of love's destroying reign; 
Friendship forsworn, and wrongs on wrong, 
A maddening, soul-consuming throng! 


To die—to be for aye at rest 
Within that quiet home 
Man cannot mar ;—the gate confest - 
Of joyous worlds to come; 
Oh! this is death :—and death is sweet, 
The broken heart's sole refuge meet ! 
Liverpool. 





EDITH, 
A POEM, IN THREE CANTOS. 
—-— 
(Continued from number 304, page 344.) 





CANTO THIRD. 





The day rose in glory; the sun, on high, 

Iumin’a with his splendour a clear blue sky ; 

The flowerets unclosed to the breath of morn, 

And far off rose the sound of the hunter's horn ; 
The lark bigh In heaven its sweet matins sung, 

And the carol of birds through the woodJands rung; 
Oh joyous and glad seem 'd this lower earth 

Vu the day that recorded fair Edith’s birth, 


But where is that maiden so lovely and bright? 
And where Is Sir Harold, her own true knight? 
Phe lists are prepar’d, and the trumpet’s swell 
lhrice bath re-echoed o’er hill and dell; 
ut no answering blast greets the listener's ear, 
fo tell that the champion of Edith is near; 

_Long pause the judges, but stil! no sound 
Breaks the deep silence that reigns around; 

— Again swells the trumpet, the heralds proclaim, 

Phat a stain foul and deep is on Edith’s name; 


| Sir Harold has failed her rights to prove, 

| He a recreant has been to his knighthood and love; 
And Glenallan’s Lord, over Edith’s domain, 

In undisputed possession must reign.” 


Glenallan return’d to his lordly tower, 
While high beat his heart with joy; 
For the spell had worked with awful power, 
And he mortal might could defy. 
Her wide domains from Edith were riven, 
That maid and her knight to his power were given ; 
The spirits of air still obeyed his will, 
And soon he might his revenge fulfil. 


The day sped on amidst music and light, 

And soon came the tranquil and beauteous night ; 
That eve was one on which angels might roam, 
When they visit this earth from their starry home ; 
For all that could give to the beauteous scene, 

A lovelier hue or more witching mein, 

United their efforts as if to bless 

That eve with a holier loveliness. 


The stars beam’d again in the clear blue sky, 
But Edith’s star beam'd not to mortal eye; 
For the spell still worked with mighty power, 
And now she had reached her darkest hour. 


In that vault, where, so lately, by magic aid, 
Her star was obscured, in prayer knelt the maid ; 
Bright and lovely she seem’d; her raven hair 
Hung in masses of ringlets; her cheeks so fair 
Glow’d with a lustre as deep and intense 

As the western sky’s evening magnificence. 
Low as she knelt there stood by her side, 

That man who virtue and Heaven defied ; 

The fiend Glenallan,-whose potent spell 

Could bend to his purpose the spirits of hell - 
He spoke, while the vault, in deep echoes gave 
An answer, as loud as the foaming wave :— 

“ Edith, thy natal day hath past, 

Edith, thy guardian star’s o’ercast, 

Thy true love, Harold, is in my power, 

Edith, now is thy darkest hour.” 


She sprung from the earth with a sudden start, 
But nor fear nor terror appall’d her heart ; 
Firmly she stood in her beauty’s might, 

And her dark eye flash’d with unwonted light ; 
Her tall bright form like a meteor shone, 
When it darts athwart the heaven’s blue zone ; 
And her look was one which did well express, 
Woman’s calm and high-soul’d stedfastness. 
She spoke, and her tones of music rung 

Like the strains across the wiid harp flung, 
And softly and sad was the echo hezrd, 

Of each low but calmly expressive word :— 

* From the hour of my birth thou hast ever pursued 
My Steps, both in crowds and in solitude; 
Though Heaven can witness I never harm’d thee, 
A deadly foe thou hast proved to me; 

Thou hast blasted my fair and unspotted fame, 
Thou hast fixed dishonour on Edith’s name; 

My wide domains thou hast from me riven, 
And nothing is left me but trust in Heaven: 

To Heaven I lift up my voice, and call 

For vengeance on thee, thou criminal.” 


A strain of music, as soft and sweet 

As that which the blessed in heaven doth greet, 
Floated around her, and died away, 

Like the close of a glorious summer day. 


Glenallan stood in the pride of his heart, 

Like one from whom power could never depart ; 
Ah, little he deem’d that the time was near, 
When his power for ever would disappear : 

A strange sign he made, and swift as the blast 

A cloud, like the mantle of night, by them past ; 
And Sir Marold stood there before the maid, 





Like some fearful and disembodied shade. 





His cheek was pale, and his eye, once bright, 
Seem’d now quench’d in eternal night; 

For Glenalian had charged the spirits of hell 
To cast over Harold their fearful spell; j 
And that knight, beneath its influence dread, 
Now seem’d like one of the awful dead. 


Fair Edith stood like a form of stone, 

Her fearest hope now from her was gone ; 

But still her bright features their calmness kept, 
As if in her breast every passion slept. 

Glenallan lifted his sword on high, 

Yet calm and unmov’d was the maiden’s eye; 
But when the sword pierced her lover’s breast, 

A shriek loud and fearful her feelings confest. 
Every woe was now heap’d on her guiltless head, 
And she fell to the earth as if life had fled. 


Oh then rose a sound as if earth was riven, 

And the stars from their thrones through the blue sky driven; 
While a voice that the thunders of heaven awoke, 
In accents of fire these awful words spoke ‘-— 
Glenallan’s Lord thou hast broken the spell, 

That bent to thy purpose the spirits of hell; 

Thy career of darkness and crime is run, — 

And the spirits of evil thy soul have won.’,- 

Then came a sweep like the whirl wind’s blast, 
And Glenallan tower to the earth was cast, 

While mid’st shouts of joy and shrieks of dismay, 
Glenallan’s proud Lord was borne away. 


Bf 


Sir Harold sprung from the earth unharm’d, 
For the spell his life had from danger charm’d ; 
And Edith awoke from her death-like trance, 
To greet her lover’s exulting glance, 

In beauty they knelt, that guiltless pair, 

And to Heaven they offer’d a fervent prayer ; 
While in double glory Edith’s star shed 

Its brightest rays on her beauteous head. 


There is laughter and joy in old Raeburn’s halls, 
And ‘banners float over its aged walls; 
For Edith possesses her rightful domain, 
Her proud name is cleared from blot or stain, 
And Sir Harold is hers by the holiest ties 
That bind man to wedded love’s mysteries. 
Manchester. J.H. 











ZILLAH ; 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
-—_— 
I will describe her :—Didst thou never view 
The sweetly-scented violet dropping dew ; 
The living blue of an autumnal sky 
Mellowed in softness? Such was Zillah’s eye. 


A holy calmness sate upon her brow, 
That marked the deep serenity below; 
And o’er her snowy forehead ran a vein, 
Tinging its whiteness with a violet stain. 


Her auburn ringlets waved around a neck 
Like driven snow, bright and without a speck ; 
Her heart beat gently in her snowy breast, 
That searcely heaved beneath her silken vest. 


And when she spoke the silver tones would melt, 
Into the heart like something never felt ; 

A silent melody, a witching tone, 

Which made a music that was all her own. 


Her cheek was like the budding Florence rose, 
When wet with dew, before its leaves unclose; 
Her lips hung pouting, pure, and fair, and bright, 
And round her shone a ray of living light. 


She had been smiling, and the smile still hung 

Upon her lips, like bright hues that are flung 

Athwart heaven’s blue serene on summers even, 

When sunset tinges all the western heaven. 
Manchester. W. R. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











- Biographical Hotices. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER OF MAHMOUD ALI, 


Viceroy of Egypt. 
—— 

The Prince, whose political subtlety and increasing do- 
minion are dreaded the most by the Sultan, is Mahmoud 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt. He is of Grecian origin, and en- 
dowed with a more than usual portion of Grecian cunning 
and cruelty. Success has uniformly attended his designs, 
whether of bloody stratagem or open war. The massacre 
of the Beys was a master-piece of policy ; and no where 
could the wretched survivors of that carnage find refuge 
for the sole of their foot, till they either perished or sub- 
mitted. If they fled into the recesses of the mountains or 
the deserts, his insatiable revenge or policy tracked their 
footsteps, and watched every opportunity for their destruc- 
tion. 

It has all along been his aim to train up his sons to fol- 
low his own footsteps; and, by inuring them early to hard- 
ships and fatigues, to make good soldiers of them. Ismael, 
who delivered Mecca from the Wachabees, and afterwards 
commanded the expedition to Sennaar, resembled much, 
in talent and resolution, his successful father. He was 
assassinated, not long since, et the latter expedition, 
and the Pacha grieved deeply for his loss; and yet the 
young Prince, soldier-as he was, would not engage in this 
distant war, except his harem attended him, and it filled 
two barks, and accompanied the army in its long naviga- 
tion of the Nile. Ibrahim, second son of thé Pacha, and 
commander of the troops in the Morea, is inferior in talents 
to his elder brother. While we were in Egypt a curious 
instance of the Pacha’s determination to inure his children 
by time to a hardy life occurred. His last-born son, 
scarcely twelve months old, he consigned to the care of a 
powerful Arab sheik, with instructions to bring him up in 
the deserts beyond the Red Sea, after the manner of his 
nation; that when he grew older he was to lead the life of 
an Arab, be made perfect in their exercises, and his frame 
hardened with fatigue and exposure to the burning climate. 
Asa preparation for the child’s journey to his future home, 
he commanded him to be plunged several times in a vessel 
of oil, that the rays of the sun might have less effect on his 
jnfant frame. 

Although jealous in the extreme of any invasion on his 
prerogative, he has no notion of the value of the antiqui- 
ties that cover so much of his territory in Upper Egypt, 
and cannot conceive the cause of the avidity and rapacity 
shown by the European consuls to get possession of them. 
Dronetti, the French Consul, is the Pacha’s favourite, 
whom he assisted some years ago by a loan of money in a 
time of needs and the Frenchman has exercised a kind of 
monopoly, conveying, for many years past, by means of 
his agents, the most valuable antiquities down the Nile; 
his collection of which is estimated at £20,000. But the 
Pacha is the great monopolizer of the country; he has 
taken the exportation of the corn entirely into his own 
hands; has erected sugar manufactories; has cultivated 
and exported cotton to an amazing extent, the sale of 
which fills his coffers, but cripples the trade of the various 
‘uropean merchants, some of whom have sent memorials 
to the Porte against this monopoly, where they were en- 
tirely disregarded. 

Mahmoud in his heart detests the Sultan, and wishes 
him devoutly in the halls of Eblis; for he well knows 
that spies are employed om all his actions, and that his 
sublime master only watches an opportunity to work his 
downtal, as in the case of the celebrated Ali of Yanina. 
But the Egyptian Prince has his emissaries everywhere ; 
the very seraglio is not free from them; and although, in 
his own private expenses and table he is plain and unex- 
pensive, he spares no money to procure intelligence, or to 
accomplish his plans. 

His manners at table are not only simple, but, ac- 
cording to our notions, destitute of courtesy. An English 
traveller of some distinction, accompanied dy two ladies, 
had an audience of him about four years ago, and were 
very politely received, and, after some conversation, were 
invited to partake of refreshments, among which were se- 
veral kinds of warm meats. The Pacha exerted himself 
todo the honours of the table, and took up a piece of meat 
in his fingers, and placed it on the plate of one of the 
ladies, who, surveying it with some surprise, forbore to 
touch it. Mahmoud, wondering at her delicacy, ex- 
claimed in Turkish, ** Why does not the woman eat ?’ 





And the Englishman, to avoid offending the Sultan of | 


b8yp ts assured him it was ill health alone that prevented 
Als fair guest from doing honour to the repast— Travels | 
n Egypt. 





The Beauties of Chess. 


“* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —V1Da. 
——— 
SOLUTION TO GAME XCl. 
White. Black. 

1 Castle ......B—74 1 King.........A—8 
2 Castle ......B—§4 2 King .........B—8 
3 Knight, B4—A64 3 King .........A—8 
4 Knight......C—7A 4 King .........B—8 
5 Knight, C 5—A 64 MATE. 

or 1 Knight ......B—7 
2 Knight, B4a—A 64 2 King... A—8 
3 Pawn .....-B—74 MATE. 

[No. xc1I.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in five moves. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 








[From the Liverpool Courier.) 





Barometer | Thermo-; thermo-| Extreme, State of Remarks 
at meter8 | meter | during [the Wind at 
noon. morning | “oon. Night. | at noon. noon. 























“May | 

3° 12993! 45 0} 49 0} 43. 0} E.N.E. |Cloudy. 

4 |29 97) 423 0) 47 0! 383 0] N. |Cloudy. 

5 |2998| 47-0] 51 0! 42° O| E.NCE. |Fair. 

6 |29 97| 483 6] 63 0| 39 O| NE. |Fair. 

7 13012| 49 0! 52 0] 40 O|N.N.E. |Fair. 

8 12990! 48 O| 513 0} 38 O| N.W. |Fair. 

9 |29 92] 50 0] 55 0| 45 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 
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Miscellanies. 


How to turn a Penny.—The Persian King’s avarice is 
the common jest as well as the bane of the country, and 
numberless amusing instances are related of this his ruling 
passion. They tell, that, as he was one day walking with 
the late minister, Meerza Sheffea, he found a rupee lying 
on the. ground, which picking up and showing to the 
ministe:, he said, ** What think you, Meerza, you are a 
man of learning, do you think you could in any way in- 
crease this rupee to a thousand tomauns ?” The Meerza 
replied that it passed his poor comprehension ; but the 
King, ah! the King was all-powerful; and no doubt it 
could be done if his Majesty said so. The King calling 
an attendant, inquired what fruit had lately come into 
season; and being informed that apples had just come in, 
he desired that the worth of the rupee in that fruit might 
be instantly procured. It produced fifty or sixty apples ; 
of these he sent three or hee a-piece to several of the 
nobleman and highest officers at court, not excepting the 
minister himself, and each of these were forced by etiquette 
to send in return a considerable offering for the King, 
with another for the royal messenger. Fifteen hundred 
tomauns were collected in this way, and three hundred 
for the messengers, all of which his Majesty pocketed, 
distributing only ten tomauns among his envoys.—F'ra- 
sir’s Khorasan. 





| Among the wounded French prisoners in the attack o 
Cuddalore, in 1783, was a young sergeant, whose appear- 
ance and manners attracted the notice of Colonel Wagen- 
heim, commanding the Hanoverians, who took him to his 
tent, and treated him with much kindness, till he recovered 
and was released. Many years afterwards, when the 
French army, under General Bernadotte, entered Hano- 
ver, General Wagenheim attended his levee. He 
was immediately accosted by Berdadotte, who asked 
him if he recollected a wounded French sergeant to 
whom he showed kind attention at Cuddalore. After 
some recollection, the General answered, that he did re- 
member a very fine young man of that description, but he 
had lost all sight of him, and would now be happy to hear 
of his welfare. ‘* That young sergeant,” said Bernadotte, 
** was the person who has now the honour to address you, 
and whois happy in this public opportunity of acknow- 
ledging, and who will omit no means within his power ot 
testifying, his gratitude to General Wagenheim.” 


Copied from Williamson’s Advertiser and Mercantile 
Chronicle, November 27, 1767: 
** TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
At ’s Office, in High-street, near the Exchange, 
on Tuesday, the lst of December next, at one o'clock pre 
elsely, 








ONE NEGRO MAN and TWO BOYS, 
Which will be brought up to the place of sale to be viewed. 
0° For particulars inquire of , Broker.’"* 


#In any article of this sort which we may hereafter tran- 
seribe, we shall omit the names of the parties, 
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° (Continued from our last.} 


—_—-— 

** As he spoke, the military preacher abandoned his 
leafy screen, and stalking forward, stood unexpectedly 
before the old Cavalier, who stared at him as if he had 
thought that his expressions had actually raised a devil. 

*** Who art thou?’ at length said Sir Henry, in a 
raised and angry tone of voice, while his daughter clung 
to his arm in terror, little confident that her father's 
pacific resolutions would abide the shock of this unwel- 
come apparition. 

***T am one,’ replied the soldier, ‘ who neither fear 
nor shame to call myself a poor day-labourer in the great 
work of England—umph!—Ay, a simple and sincere 
upholder of the good old cause.’ 

*©* And what the devil do you seek here ?” said the old 
Knight, fiercely. 

*** The welcome due to the steward of the Lords Com- 
missioners,’ answered the soldier. 

** Welcome art thou as salt would be to sore eyes,’ said 
the Cavalier ; ‘but who be your Commissioners, man ?" 

** The soldier with little courtesy held out a scroll, 
which Sir Henry took from him betwixt his finger and 
thumb, as if it were a letter from a pest-house, and held 
it at as much distance from his eyes as his purpose of 
reading it would permit. He then read aloud, and as he 
named the parties one by one, he added a short commen - 
tary on cach name, addressed, indeed, to Alice, but im 
such a tone that showed he cared not for its being heard 
by the soldier 

* ¢ Deshorough—the ploughman Desborough—as grovel 
ling a clown as is in England—a fellow that would be 
best at home, like an ancient Scythian, under the tilt of 
a waggon; d—n him. Harrison--a bloody-minded, 
ranting enthusiast, who read the Bible to such purpose, 
that he never lacked a text to justify a murder; d—n hin), 
too. Bletson—a true blue commonwealth’s man, one of 
Harrison’s Rota Club, with his noddle full of new-fangled 
notions about government, the clearest object of which is 
to establish the tail upon the head; a fellow who leaves 
you the statutes and laws of old England, to prate ot 
Rome and Greece—sees the Areopagus in Westminster- 
hall, and takes old Noll for a Roman Consul—Adad, he 
is like to prove a dictator amongst them instead. Never 
mind ; d—n Bletson, too.’ 

‘¢ 6 Friend,’ said the soldier, ‘ IT would willingly be civil, 
but it consists not with my duty to hear these gedly men, 
in whose service I am, spoken of after this irreverent and 
unbecoming fashion. And albeit I know that you malig- 
nants think you have a right to make free with that dam. 
nation, which you seem to use as your own portion, yet it 
is superfluous to invoke it against others, who have better 
hopes in their thoughts, and better words in thei m vuchs.” 

*** Thou art but a canting varlet,’ replied the Kniy ly ; 
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“and yet thou art right in some sense ; for it is superfluous 
to curse men who already are damned as b as the 
emoke of hell itself.’ 

eos thee forbear,’ continued the soldier, ‘ for man- 
ners’ sake, if not for conscience ; grisly oaths suit ill with 
gray beards.’ ’ : 

**¢ Nay, that is truth, if the devil spoke it,’ said the 
Knight; * and I thank Heaven I can follow good counsel, 
though old Nick gives it. And so, friend, touching these 
same Commissioners, bear them this message ;—that Sir 
Henry Lee is keeper of Woodstock Park, with right of 
waif and stray, vert and venison, as complete as any of 
them have to their estate; that is, if they possess any 
estate but what they have gained by plundering honest 
men. Nevertheless, he will give place to those who have 
made their might their right, and will not expose the lives 
of good and true men, where the odds are so much against 
them. And he protests that he makes this surrender, nei- 
ther as acknowledging of these so termed Commissioners, 
nor as for his own individual art fearing their force, but 
Purely to avoid the loss of English blood, of which so 
much hath been spilt in these late times.’ 

4*¢ It is well spoken,’ said the steward of the Commis- 
sioners; * and therefore, I pray you, let us walk together 
into the house, that thou may’st deliver up unto me the 
vessels, and gold and silver ornaments, belonging unto the 
’gyptian Pharaoh who committed them to thy keeping.’ 

+6» What vessels?’ exclaimed the fiery old Knight; * and 
belonging to whom ? Unbaptized dog! speuk civil of the 
Martyr in my presence, or I will do a deed misbecoming 
of me on that caitiff corpse of thine.’—And ee his 
daughter from his right arm, the old man laid his hand 
on his rapicr. ‘ 

** His antagonist, on the contrary, kept his temper com- 
pletely, and waving his hand to add impression to his 
speech, he said, with a calmness which aggravated Sir 
Henry's wrath, ‘ Nay, good friend, I pray thee be still 
and braw] not—it becomes not gray hairs and feeble arms 
to rail and rant like drunkards. Put me not to use the 
carnal weapon in mine own defence, but listen to the 
voice of reason. See’st thou not that the Lord hath de- 
cided this great controversy in favour of us and ours, 
against thee and thine? Wherefore, render up th 
stewardship peacefully, and deliver up to me the chattels 
of the Man Charles Stuart.’ ; 

‘* ¢ Patience is a good nag, but she will bolt,’ said the 


Knight, unable longer to rein in his wrath. He plucked | w, 


his sheathed rapier from his side, struck the soldier a se- 
vere blow with it, and instantly drawing it, and throwing 
the scabbard over the trees, placed himself in a posture of 
defence, with his sword’s point within half a yard of the 
steward’s body. The latter stepped back with activity, 
threw his long cloak from his shoulders, and drawing his 
Jong tuck, stood upon his guard. The swords clashed 
smartly together, while Alice, in her terror, screamed 
wildly for assistance. But the combat was of short du- 
ration. ‘The old Cavalier had attacked a man as cunning 
of fénce as he himself, or a little more so, and possessing 
all the strength and activity of which time had eaves 
Sir Henry, and the calmness which the other had lost in 
his passion. They had scarce exchanged three passes ere 
the sword of the Knight flew up in the air, as if it had gone 
in search of the scabbard; and burning with shame and 
anger, Sir Henry stood disarmed, at the mercy of his 
antagonist. The republican showed no purpose of abusing 
his victory ; nor did he, either during the combat, or after 
the victory was won, in any respect alter the sour and 
grave composure which reigned upon his countenance—a 
combat of life and death seemed to him a thing as familiar, 
and as little to be feared, as an ordinary bout with foils. 

*¢* Thou art delivered unto my hands,’ he said, * and 
by the law of arms I might smite thee under the fifth rib, 
even as Agabel was struck dead by Abner, the son of 
Ner, as he followed the chase on the hill of Ammah, that 
lieth before Giah, in the way of the wilderness of Gibeon ; 
but far be it from me tospill thy remaining drops of blood. 
True it is thou art the captive of my sword and of my 
spear; nevertheless, secing that there may be a turning 
from thine evil ways, and a returning to those which are 
good, if the Lord enlarge thy date for repentance and 
amendment, wherefore should it be shortened by a poor 
sinful mortal, who is, speaking truly, but thy fellow- 
worm ?* 

*¢ © Sir Henry Lee remained still confused, and unable to 
answer, when there arrived a fourth person, whom the 
cries of Alice bad summoned to the spot. This was Joce- 
line Joliffe, one of the under-keepers of the walk, who, 
seeing how matters stood, brandished his quarter-staff, a 
weapon from which he never parted, and having made it 
describe the figure of eight, in a flourish through the air, 


“*¢We must trail bats, now, Joceline; our time of 


shouldering them is past. It skills not striving against the 
hill ; the devil rules the roast, and makes our aon our 
tutors. 


** At this moment another auxiliary rushed out of the 
thicket to the Knight’s assistance. It was the large wolf- 
dog, in strength a mastiff, in form, and almost in fleet- 
neces, a greyhound, which we have already mentioned. 
Bevis was the noblest of the kind which ever pulled down 
a stag; tawny-coloured, like a lion, with a black muzzle 
and black feet, just edged with a line of white round the 
toes. He was as tractable as he was strong and bold. 
Just as he was about to rush upon the soldier, the words 
* Peace, Bevis!’ from Sir Henry, converted the lion into 
a lamb; and, instead of pulling the soldier down, he 
walked round and round, and snuffed, as if using all his 
sagacity to discover’ who the stranger could be, towards 
whom (though of so questionable an appearance) he was 
enjoined forbearance. Apparently he was satisfied; for 
he laid aside his doubtful and threatening demonstrations, 
ery his ears, smoothed down his bristles, and wagged 
us tail. ; 

‘* Sir Henry, who had great respect for the sagacity of 
his favourite, said in a low voice to Alice, ‘ Bevis is of 
thy opinion, -and counsels submission. There is the 
finger of Heaven in this to punish the pride, even the 
fault of our house.—Friend,’ he continued, addressing 
the soldier, ‘thou hast given the finishing-touch to a 
lesson, whith ten years of constant misfortune have 
been unable fully to teach me. Thou hast distinctly 
shown me the folly of thinking that a good cause 
can strengthen a weak arm. God forgive me for 
the thought, but I could almost turn infidel, and be- 
lieve that Heaven's blessing goes ever with the longest 
sword; but it will not be always thus. God knows his 
time. Reach me my Toledo, Joceline; yonder it lies; 
and the scabbard, see where it hangs on the tree. Do not 
pull at my cloak, Alice, and look so miserably frightened ; 
T shall be in no hurry to betake me to bright steel again, 
I promise thee. For thee, good fellow, I thank thee, 
and will make way for ~ masters, without farther dispute 
orceremony. Joceline Joliffe is nearer thy degree than I 
am, and will make surrender to thee of the Lodge and 
household stuff. Withhold — Joliffe—let them have 
all. For me, I will never cross the threshold again—but 
where to rest for a night? I would trouble no one in 

dstock—hum-—ay—it shall be so. Alice and J, Jo- 








so 
celine, will go down to thy hut by Rosamond’s well; we 
will borrow the shelter of thy roof for one night at least ; 
thou wilt give us welcome, wilt thou not? ow now— 
a clouded brow ? 

* Joceline certainly looked embarrassed, directed first a 
lance to Alice, then looked to heaven, then to earth, and 
ast to the four quarters of the horizon, and then mur- 
mured out, ‘Certainly—without question—might he but 
run down to put the house in order.’ 

*©¢Order enough—order enough—for those that may 
soon be glad of clean straw in a barn,’ said the Knight ; 
* but if thou hast an ill will to harbour any obnoxious or 
malignant persons, as the phrase goes, nevershame to speak 
it out, man. Tis true I took thee up when thou wert but 
a ragged Robin, made a keeper of thee, and so forth. What 
of that? Sailors think no longer of the wind than when it 
forwards them on the voyage—thy betters turn with the 
tide, why should net such a poor knave as thou ?” 

‘¢ ¢ God pardon your Honour for your harsh judgment!* 
said Joliffe. * The hut is yours, such as it is, and should 
be were it a king’s palace, as I wish it were even for your 
Honour’s sake, and Mistress Alice—only I could wish 
your Honour would condescend to let me step down before, 
in case any neighbour be there—or—or—just to put mat- 
ters poche! Ey in order for Mistress Alice and your Honour 
—just to make things something seemly and shapely.” 

‘6 © Not a whit necessary,’ said the Knight, while Alice 
had much trouble in concealing her agitation. ‘If thy 
matters are unseemly, they are fitter for a defeated Knight 
—if they are unshapely, why, the liker to the rest of a 
world, which is all unshaped. Go thou with that man. 
What is thy name, friend ?’ 

*¢¢ Joseph Tomkins is my name in the flesh,* said the 
steward. * Men call me Honest Joe, and Trusty Tomkins.’ 
**¢If thou hast deserved such names, considering what 
trade thou hast driven, thou art a jewel indeed,’ said the 
Knight; * yet if thou hast not, never blush for the matter, 
Joseph ; for if thou art not in truth honest, thou hast all 
the better chance to keep the fame of it—the title and the 
thing itself have long walked separate ways. Farewell to 
thee,—and farewell to fair Woodstock !” 

** So saying, the old Knight turned round, and pullin 
his daughter's arm through his own, they walked onwar 
into the forest, in the same posture in which they were in- 


The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. XII Conciupep 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
——_ 

POPULATION AND APPEARANCE OF THE CITY op 
NAPLES—-BEGGARS—-AUSTRIAN ARMY OF OCcv. 
PATION—POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT—RACES— 
THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY—ROYAL MUSEUM 
—MUSEUM OF PORTICI—VISIT TO PASTUM. 

Drar ——., Naples, December 15, 1825, 
Naples has by far the largest population of any of the 

Italian cities, containing three hundred and eighty thou. 

sand inhabitants. Petrarch calls it the ** oziosa Napoli” — 

the ** indolent Naples,” and it may be true that there is 

a great deal of idleness here, especially during the heat of 

summer ; but, nevertheless, I have not seen so lively and 

bustling a city since I left London. For the most part it 
is very filthy, abounding in odious smells, with narrow 
streets, and without causeways; these are general charac. 
teristics of Italian towns, but are supremely applicable to 
Naples. It has, however, one long and good street running 
<p the centre of the city, called the Toledo; at one 
end of which is the Royal Palace, a fine and spacious edi. 
fice, with a noble place in front: it has the finest theatre 
in the world, viz. that of St. Carlo; it has a museum, 
consisting of a stupendous collection of antiquities, lodged 
in a building worthy of them: it has a vast and splendid 
asylum for the poor and sick, several fine churches, three 
castles, a beautiful promenade, and some good rows of 
houses slong the shores of the bays so that the first ap. 
pearance and most striking features of the city are hand. 
some and prepossessing, and it is only when you diverge 
from the great lines that you find the rank abominations 
of Naples. Many of the greatest improvements were 
effected in the time of the French, and by the magnificent 
spirit of Murat; and amongst the most important, was the 
abolition of that noted class—the Lazzaroni, a houseless 
and half-naked race, who acted as porters and beggars, 
and made shift from day to day to obtain a pittance suffi- 
cient to purchase their necessary food. Every man was 
obliged to provide himself with a habitation, and thus the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Lazzaroni was lost, 

The beggars in the Neapolitan dominions are so numerous, 

so wretched, and so disgusting, as to beggar description. 

In the small town of Fondi we saw so many, that we 

might have imagined an hospital to have been emptied of 

all its maimed, who with one accord uncovered their sores, 
and exposed them to every passenger.* ‘* Povero misera. 
bile, Eccellenza!—Povero zoppo, Eccellenza!—Povero 
cieco, Eccellenza!” ring in your ears from every side, 
from old men, women, and infants, blind, lame, and 
wretched, in the most dolorous tones, and with afflicti 

importunity: they beset the carriage in the streets, oa 
run after it on the roads as long as they can hold out. If 
walking, you cannot pass through a street or a court with- 
out being thus assailed, and even women spinning at their 
doors, at the sight of a forestiere, (stranger) come forward 

with piteous look and outstretched hand, to implore 8 

** piecola carita, Excellenza!"? I have thought that the 

women of the lower class seem to consider it as a duty 

they owe to themselves, to get all they can out of fo- 
reigners in this manner. The other day I gaw in a neigh. 
bouring place a little lad turned out quite naked, except 
that a rag was thrown over his shoulders and hung down 
his back: but the imp was too merry for a beggar; he 
was just learning to tumble for the diversion of passen- 
gers, and the odd exhibition he made when he turned. 
over and fell flat on his back made us laugh, at which the 

lad I yee me with real amusement, and showed in his dim- 

pled cheeks that, somehow or other, he got a comfortable 

portion of maccaroni and melon for his dinner. This mer 
riment, however, is characteristic of the people; they have 

a buoyancy of spirits that rarely fails; they instantly re- 

cover from depression, and even their rage is as transient 

as it is violent. I have often been amused to observe with 
how good a grace a vetturino, a porter, or any other rogue, 
gives up a contest about money, when he finds he has got 
as much out of you as he possibly can; he will contend 
for half an hour, with all earnestness and solemnity, that 


* The orange-groves, the beggars, and the banditti, for 
which this part of the Neapolitan dominions is famous, re- 
called forcibly to my mind Burns's description of the Italians, 
in contrasting them with his own countrymen— 
** What though their Phoebus kindly warms, 
And fragrance blooms, and beauty charms, 
When wretches range in famished swarms 

The scented groves, 
Or, hounded forth, dishonour arms 

















would have b ht itdown with a vengeance wu the 
head of the steward, had not Sir Henry interposed. 
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in hungry droves.” 
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you have not given him enough, but the instant he per- 
ceives that Providence, or the Virgin, is not auspicious ta 
his designs upon you, he yields with the utmost good hu- 
mour, and goes off not only really, but obviously content. 





Greece, and Stabie; and all the treasures of art accumu- 
lated during ages of wealth and dominion by the Farnese 


He would never rest, however, with a quiet conscience, if} family at Rome, including the fruits of successful exca- 


he had omitted that part of his duty to himself, which 
consists in an attempt to cheat you: there is no national 
characteristic more marked than this, and it is not con- 
fined to labourers or to tradesmen, but equally distin- 
guishes the noble and the man of property. , 

Two or three days after my arrival in Naples, I wit- 
nessed a revicw of the Austrian troops.in this neighbour- 
hood; and, as I have in a former letter spoken disparag- 
ingly of the Austrians whom I saw at Mayence, I inust 
now observe that the soldiers here are fine men, under ex- 
cellent discipline, as indeed are the generality of troops of 
that empire whom I have seen throughout Italy. An 
Englishman who made the peninsular campaigns tells me, 
that the troops at Naples are equal in the rapidity and 
justness of their evolutions to any he ever saw, with 
the exception of the rifle corps, who are much inferior to 
ours) The fair complexions, plump cheeks, and neat 
white uniform of the Germans, form a striking contrast 
with the meagre, swarthy, and slovenly Neapolitans; but 
the army of occupation is universally detested by the na- 
tives, as is most natural. The presence of the Austrians 
is not only a national degradation, but a grievous burden ; 
the troops are fed and paid, but spend nothing ; they have 
all their own tradesmen and labourers within themselves, 
and none of their money therefore returns to the people 
fiom whom it is drawn. The number of German soldiers 
in Naples and Sicily is twenty thousand, and I understand 
that their cost to the Neapolitan Government is about a 
million sterling per annum,—an immense burden to a 
state whose total revenue is under four millions sterling. 
Of course, the money is chiefly obtained by loan, but at a 
high rate of interest. To add to the blessings which the 
Neapolitans derive from the Austrian occupation, their 
wise Government is receiving lessons of commercial policy 
from the-Court of Vienna, and is adopting the same pre- 
cautions against trade and commerce in the south of Italy 
as have been adopted by its tutors in the north, not, in- 
deed, to an equal extent, but apparently on the same prin- 
ciple. If the barracks of Naples are filled, the prisons are 
crowded to overflowing. I learn from good authority, that 
there are at this moment forty, thousand persons confined 
for political offences in this kingdom, nearly all of whom 
are untried, and have been immured Since the year 1821. 
The President of the Parliament during the revolution 
was lately released, after being in prison four years with- 
out a charge having ever been preferred against him. Such 
is the state of criminal judicature in a country, which, after 
France, boasts of the ablest lawyers in the world ! 

Races, a t’ Anglaise, were given here the other day, and 
were attended by the royal family and a large concourse 
of spectators. The running was pretty good, as the horses 
were English, and fully bred. The King (Francis I.) 
seemed to take a good deal of interest in the sport. He is 
a man nearly fifty years of age, robust in appearance, 
though subject to a complaint in his ‘legs, with features 
rather German than Italian, large gray whiskers, and wih 
a singular, not to say sinister, expression of countenance. 
He seldom looks at the person with whom he converses, 
except by an occasional side glance, and he holds his head 
stiffly and rather downwards. It is said that he attends 
laboriously to business; and that his capacity is respect- 
able. The Queen has a red and coarse face, with a vine- 

ar expressiun, and she is as remarkable for good fame as 
for beauty. ‘the Princess Maria Christina, who is the 
step-sister of the Duchess of Berry, and is said to be des- 
tined as the wife of the Duchese’s father-in-law, the old 
King of France, is nineteen years of age, has rather pretty 
ad, when I saw her, a somewhat pensive 
countenance. There are nine younger princes and prin- 
cesses, several of whom were in the.royal booth on the race- 
course. The King of Naples has a greater number of fine 
palaces than any other Sovereign in Europe: if I am not 
mistaken, he has also a greater number of children to 


occupy them. ; wipe 
The Museum of Naples, asa collection of antiquities, 








ean be ranked second only to the Vatican Museum at 
Rome, and, in many of the most interesting and curious 
departments of antiquity, it is beyond comparison the first 
in the world. 1t contains reas | all the treasures which 
have been rescued from Herculaneum ahd Pompeijj, not 
merely statues and busts, but the whole furniture of an 
ancient Roman city—of temples, courts, baths, dwellings, 
shops, manufactories, stables, and tombs,—affording a 
better idea, than volumes of dissertations, of the customs 


vations made in the baths and neighbourhood of that city. 
The statues found in the towns buried by the eruption cf 
Vesuvius are numerous, and, combined with the Farna- 
sian collection, fill three galleries and eight rooms: many 
of the pieces are in the finest style of Greek .sculpture: 
you may recognise some which you have seen en, 


Flora, and the group of the Toro (or Bull,) all of them 
called Farnesian, a celebrated Venus, an inimitable draped 
statue of a Greek orator, called Aristides, a fine Agrippina 
at the moment when she has received sentence of death 
from her son Nero, a long line of Caesars, and as many 
gods and goddesses as would people Olympus. There is 
also a gallery of bronze statues, ef gods, heroes, and em- 

erors, altogether unrivalled ; and there are two rooms of 
egyptian and Etruscan antiquities, the former principally 
taken from the temple of Isis at Pompeii, and so rich in 
hieroglyphics and images of gods, that they would afford 
a study of months to a friead of mine profound in * all 
the learning of Egypt.” That part of the Museum, how. 
ever, which is the most valuable, is the collection of housee 
hold utensils, personal,ornaments, articles of food, &c. 
found in Pompeii and Herculaneum: in one room you 
see cakes of bread, all kinds of corn, almonds, walnuts, 
figs, dates, eggs, soap, bottles of oil and wine, nets, silks, 
and linen; you see likewise all the golden and silver orna- 
ments for the neck, ears, arms, and heads of ladies, with 
their mirrors of polished metal, and all the apparatus of 
the toilet ; a large collection of vegetable and mineral co- 
lours, of which I counted nearly thirty, in pots prepared 
for use: and several small mosaics and pictures. There 
is an apartment filled with ancient glass, in the form of 
bottles, dishes, lachrymatories, and thick plates for win- 
dows, not of the clearest kind, but sufficiently transparent 
to admit a large portion of light. ‘There are four or five 
rooms filled with bronzes of every kind, that is, with 
bronze and copper vessels for culinary purposes, urns 
(precisely resembling our tea-urns) chafing dishes, ba- 
lances, steel yards, complete sets of weights (shaped like 
Dutch cheeses) lamps, utensils for sacrifices, armour, bits 
and spurs, anda = set of chirurgical instruments 
found in a surgeon’s shop at Pompeii. The collection of 
Grecian vases is immense, being more than two thousand 
in number, and filling eight rooms: they were nearly all 
taken out of the tombs, and they are painted simply of 
two colours, namely, a black ground, with figures upon it 
of-a brick red; they are of pottery, some shaped like a 
flagon, and others like an inverted bell, and they are 
adorned with figures representing mythological subjects, 
in such variety that nearly the whole history of the heathen 
gods may be traced upon them. You also see, amongst 
these sepulchral monuments, a perfect model of an ancient 
tomb, containing the skeleton, with a piece of coin in the 
mouth to pay Charon’s passage money, the sop for Cer- 
berus in a dish near the head, a lamp, a dish with some- 
thing to eat, another dish for perfumes on the breast, and 
several ornamental vases placed in different parts of the 
tomb. The unfolding of the papyri ‘oes on with extreme 
slowness 3 three persons are employed to unfold, and four 
to copy out the MS. but the former at least seem to make 
nearly a sinecure of their posts, as they are scarcely ever 
to be seen at work. The process of unfolding is simple : 
the roll of papyrus, which is found squeezed into a com- 
pact mass and blackened by heat (and so closely resembling 
sticks of charcoal, that they were burnt for that article 
several months before their value was discovered) is placed 
in a frame so as to be turned round upon an axis: small 
pieces of goldbeater’s skin are then stuck upon the papyrus 
with fish glue, and these being drawn up» pull the pieces 
of the papyrus to which they are attached with them ; four 
pieces of riband are fastened to the sheet of papyrus, and 
when a proper Freee | of the goldbeater’s skin is put on, 
they are carefully pulled — 80 as to raise the papyrus 
with as few rents as possible: the operation requires ex- 
treme care and delicacy, the burnt paper being nearly as 
soft and brittle as tinder. The characters, however, both 
Greek and Latin, can easily de discerned when the papyrus 
is unfolded. The total number of rolls discovered, each 
of which usually forms a complete work, and is on the 
average thirty feet in length, is 1750; the number hitherto 
eae is 408, of which 88 are legible ; only two volumes 
of them have as yet been published, and a third is now in 


Herculaneum and Stabia; the vaes and cinerary urns dis- | art. These paintir 
covered at Nola, Naples, and throughout Magna Gracia, | found on the walls and ceilings of habitations: it is 


raved, | 
when I mention that here are the colossal Hercules, the | 








the press, but no works of real value have been found. 
The Museum of Portici, whose contents are about to be | 
added to the Neapolitan Museum, boasts in unique col. | 





and habits of the ancients. It contains also the statues, 
sarcophagi, armour, and inscriptions found at Pestum 
and Sicily ; the unique collections of papyri taken out of 


lection of ancient pictures, taken out of the buried cities 
which have recently yielded so many other monuments of 


are of course on stucco, and were 


reasonably conjecturea, from the situation which they 
occupied, that they are very inferior specimens of the art, 
and that they were even stamped on the walls by moulds. 
This may have been the case as far as the outline is con- 
cerned, for the design is often admirable, whilst the colour- 
ing is a mere daub; the design may, therefore, have been 
copied from pictures of celebrity, and the colouring ex- 
ecuted by a house-painter. There are some of the pieces, 
however, which might be advantageously compared, for 
the shading, with the frescos of the greatest Italian masters. 
It would be difficult to find a nobler figure or countenance 
than that of the Theseus in this collection. The colours 
seem to be used with very little mixture, but it appears 
from those found in the Museum at Naples, that: the 
ancients had as many original colours as we have: We 
are not enabled, however, to form any certain opinion of 
the perfection to which they brought the art of painting, 
as all their finer a. which would probably be on 
wood or canvas, have perished. 

The other day I reached the ultimate point of my re- 
moval from you, in visiting the Tones of Pestum. 
These are in many respects the most wonderful ruins in 
the world: more ancient than any edifice in Rome, or 
even in Athens,—nearly complete as far as the skeleton 
of the buildings is concerned,—beautiful specimens of the 
simple and grand architecture of the early Greeks,—stand- 
ing on the level shore of an open bay, the most attractive 
for its magnificent scenery, and the most conspicuous 
by its situation,—within fifty miles of Naples, within a 
dozen of the great road to the south of Italy, and within 
telescopic view of Salerno,—these Temples remained as 
anknown as the sources of the Nile, till the middle of the 
last century! Salvator Rosa, who lived in the romantic 
environs of Salerno, and was ever wandering in search of 
the picturesque, must have cast his eye over them a thou. 
sand times, whenever he watched the sun rise behind the 
beautiful mountains in their rear, or traced the magni- 
ficent sweep of the gulf which no man can view without 
the liveliest admiration. The fact of such ruins remain« 
ing so long in obscurity is a melancholy evidence of ‘the 
stagnant state of society in the kingdom of Naples. The 
plain in which they stand is covered with a fine soil, cul- 
tivated in many parts, in others desert and grown over with 
myrtle-bushes, and the late King had a house here, at the 
edge of an extensive wood, where he used to hunt the wild 
boar. The air is very unhealthy during summer, owing 
probably to the want of drainage;: but the man who 
showed us the Temples was eighty-four years of age, and 
he told us that his father, who, like himself, constantly 
resided there, died at the age of ninety-six. The walls of 
Pestum are remaining, but there is no other building 
above the ground except three temples, all of the early 
Doric style, and evidently built by one of the Greek colo- 
nies, who, before the Persian invasion, had established 
populous and civilized states throughout Sicily and Magna 
Gracia. They are simple parallelograms and of the penp« 
teral form, that is, surrounded on every side with a range of 
columns, in the interior of which was the cella, or body of 
the temple. It is remarkable, that the solid walls are en- 
tirely destroyed, whilst the colonnade remains uninjured 
in all the three temples; the columns are fluted, and with- 
out bases; their diameter is very great, in proportion to 
their height, but diminishes upwards, and they support an 
architrave, friese, and cornice 6f great strengh and rich- 
ness; at each end of the parallelogram is a pediment. The 
largest temple, called the Temple of Neptune, is a hun- 
dred and ninety-seven feet long by eighty broad, and has 
fourteen columns lengthways, and six ateach front. The 
second temple, or basilica (for it is disputed whether it 
was dedicated to the purposes of justice or of religion) is 
somewhat smaller, lighter in its architecture, and has a 
greater number of columns; and the third, smaller stil! 
and called the Temple of Ceres, is equally complete and 
beautiful with the others. They are all raised on plat. 
forms of three steps, so that they are seen.to great advan- 
tage: the general effect is very majestic, and though the 
architecture is of the severest Doric, yet the number of 
columns, their flutings, and the boldness of the entabla- 
ture, make it extremely rich, The material of which 
these structures are built is curious, being a stone formed 
of a mass of vegetable matter: the water in the neigh- 
bourhood has the quality of petrifying vegetable sub-~ 
stances, and the stone thus made is so hard, that it has 
perfectly resisted the weather for more than twenty-three 
centuries, though it is at the same time so open in 
its texture, as to allow you to trace with facility the wigs 
and reeds of which it has been composed. Consider 
all the circumstances of these temples, their architectura 
beauty, their situation, and their history (or, if you please, 
their mystery,) and I think you will agree with me thut 
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they are amongst the most interesting ruins in the world. 
Qur party was so much delighted with them, that we Jin- 
vered there till an advanced hour in the day, and were 
benighted in returning to Eboli: we might, indeed, have 
finished the day with an adventure, for the carriage stuck 
tast in an execrable road in the midst of the wilderness, 
and it was nearly an hour before we could advance, during 
which we did not fail to think of poor Mr. and Mrs. Hunt 
who were murdered here last year; and whilst the postillion 
was shouting in vain for assistance, we were much divided 
between our hopes of aid and fear of robbery. E. 





Correspondence, 


COQUETRY. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—I feel diftident in addressing myself to you on 
this occasion, to venture a few observations as they 
occur to me, on a subject which I have often wondered 
has not been discussed by any of your numerous corres- 
pondents; I mean the masculine, intrepid behaviour 
which is affected (for I cannot think it natural) by young 
ladies in their intercourse with the other sex. I always 
imagined that retiring modesty was a trait by which the 
English fair ones were principally distinguished, and by 
which they bore away the palm from the unblushing 
dames of France and Italy.* I now find how erroneous 


-is this opinion, and what a complete novice I am in the 


ways by which my own sex contrive, or rather attempt, to 
take the hearts of their admirers by storm. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that the men, on the contrary, assume all 
the coquettish airs which once belonged exclusively to 
woman, and languish and flirt by turns, with any little 
camsel that may have the misfortune to fall in their way ? 
I say misfurtune, because I think it exceedingly shocking 
to be so cruelly wounded, nay, perhaps killed, by a few 
unlucky glances of the eye, or perhaps (which is more 
likely to take effect) a few heart-stealing strains on the 
piano-forte, with an accompaniment of the head and body 
not unlike the mancuvres of a parrot on jts pirch. Alas! 
what female, if she has any sensibility, can resist such 
united attacks? But here I must find fault with the pre- 
vailing custom amongst the gentlemen of adopting an 
instrument, which, in the hands of a female, is graceful 
and becoming, but which, in my humble opinion, is far 
too effeminate for one of the lords of the creation.f Why 





* Our fair correspondent, in the course uf her rambling 
etter, informs us that she has not yet arrived at the years 
of discretion. We should, withott such intimation, have 
yuessed us much, from the internal testimony of her eplistle. 


Young, however, as she is, or professes to be, she has already 
imbibed some of those petty national prejudices which our 
yuntrymen and countrywomen are too much in the habit of 


witertaulning, and which render them ridiculous in the eyes 
of well-bred foreigners. Our Sly Observer, who will, we 
rust, pardon our frankness on this occasion, may be assured 
that female modesty is by no means monopolized by her fair 
countrywomen; however incredible it may appear to her, 
ste may depend upon it that all the dames of France and 
italy ure not bold and unblushing; although, generally speak- 
ne, they may exhibit in their manners somewhat less of that 
kind of reserve which may be mistaken for delicacy, but 
whieh in fact is often mere bashfulness, arising from want of 
that ease and polish which nothing but good society, long 
frequented, can impart.—Edit. Kal. 
' Here again we must differ from our fair observer. It is 
a mere prejudice to regard the plano-forte as an effeminate 
instrument, adapted only for ladies. The piano-forte is the 


only instrument which combines in itself all the essential 
coquisites for the perfect performance of music. All other 
instruments are limited and subordinate in their capacities ; 
all that the performer on the violin, tenor, violoncello, or 


wind inatrument, can do is to play the individual part 
assigned to him, and the union of the whole is necessary 
to the effect of the piece to be performed. The piano-forte 
player, however, with one pair of hands, can give all the 
‘fect to a quartett which was contemplated by the com- 


poser. 


and energy; by which we wish to be understood, not to | the piano-forte. We mean no offi 


suitable to their more delicate frames? By-the-bye I for- 
get myself; it would be far too great an exertion for a 
Corinthian to trust his lungs with so dangerous an instru- 
ment as the flute or horn; and as to the bugle, why it is 
enough to derange his whole nervous system to hear it 
mentioned. I am afraid to trespass on your patience ; 
however, T will make a few more remarks and then leave 
it to your discernment, whether any part of this letter (for 
I expect, if received, that it will require many curtailments 
and amendments) is worthy of insertion; and if you do 
not think it quite unworthy of notice, I may, at some 
future period, presume to obtrude a few more remarks, 
with, perhaps, a few sketches of characters I have met 
with in my short intercourse with mankind. You will, 
perhaps, imagine mea formal, prudish old maid from the 
subject I have chosen; but you will probably treat it with 
less satire, and make a little more allowance for my failure 
in exciting interest, when I confess that scarcely twenty 
summers have passed since I first made my appearance in 
this bustling world. Henceforth let no man of the cha- 
racter J have mentioned boast of his superior dignity over 
our weak sex, while he can stoop to such unmanly arts, 
which, in my opinion, instead of proving feathers in his 
cap, only serve to render him an object of contempt and 
ridicule to the more enlightened and distinguishing part of 
the fair sex ; for what woman, of any discernment, but 
must hold in abhorrence and disgust a man who can boast 
to his companions of the conquests he has made, and the 
innumerable train which has been wounded, nay, perhaps 
killed, by a few glances of his all-destroying eyes. I 
would, for my part, have such a male coquette linked 
in matrimony with one of the young ladies whose mas- 
culine and unblushing behaviour we too often witness; 
as by uniting the mild, languishing, and effeminate 
character of the gentlemen, to the bold and overpower- 
ing rattle of the lady, they would then (as wedlock 
incorporated these two opposite characters in one) form 
a perfect example of connubial felicity, while their pro- 
geny would sweetly blend all the lady-like softness of 
papa, with the manly daring of mama, and thus prove a 
pattern of all that is worthy of imitation in both sexes. A 
word more, if you are not quite out of patience: I read 
in one of your Kaleidoscopes (for I am a constant reader) 
an article respecting the gymnastics being introduced 
in this town; but I would fain recommend (as I have 
much sensibility for the shock such a species of exercise 
would give to the delicate frames of the lords of the crea- 
tion) some less dangerous mode of exercise, such as a sort 
of potent swing, by which a few graces might be learnt as 
well, and which would serve to introduce while seated at 
the piano-forte; the gymnastics I would recommend 
wholly to the dadies. Yours, &c. 
Kensington, April 25, 1826. A SLY OBSERVER. 





INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ ACT. 
+ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1B,—By the act of the Ist George IV. caput 119, 
commonly called the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, it is enacted, 
** That any prisoner applying for his discharge under that 
act, shall, at the time of subscribing his petition, duly 
execute a conveyance and assignment in such manner and 
form as the court (namely, the Insolvent Debtors’ Court) 
shall direct, of all the estate, right, title, interest, and trust 





of giving out. We see no reason why an instrument of such 
extensive powers should be denied to our sex; and as an argu- 





| 


ment against such an interdict we shall only further say, that 
we think it is quite as well adapted for the gentlemen as for 


It is an instrument, too, which admits of great power | the ladies, because the former generally excel the latter on 


» but obliges 





mean mere thumping or shoulder-work, but that due appli-| us to give it as our opinion, that the most accomplished 
cation of muscular elasticity, which is just enough, and not | female pianist is greatly inferior to the most eminent pro- 
roo much, to produce all the tone the instrument is capable | fessor of the other sex.—Edit. Kal. 


will they not be contented with the lively viol, the mellow | of such prisoner, to all the real and personal estate and 
horn, the soft breathings of the flute, or the warlike note | effects of every such prisoner, so as to vest all such real 
of the bugle, and leave the ladies in quiet possession of | and personal estate and effects in the provisional assignee 
the only instrument, except the harp or guitar, which is | of the Court.” 


This act does not set forth any particular form of con. 
veyance to be used in conveying the~ insolvent’s real 
estate ; it only enacts that such estate shall be conveyed 
in such manner and form as the Court shall direct, so as 
to vest such estate in the provisional assignee. 

Now I apprehend that this clause does not empower the 
Court to convey the estate by a deed, which, by the gene. 
ral rules of law, independent of this act, would be in. 
sufficient to pass such estate. The clause not only enacts 
that the estate shall be conveyed as the Court shall direct, 
but goes forward and says, **so as to vest such estate in 
the provisional assignee.” 

The practice of the Court, I believe, is in all cases 
whether the insolvent be possessed of a freehold estate cr 
not, to order the prisoner to execute a deed which pur. 
ports to be an assignment of all his real and personal 
estate, from him to the provisional assignee, but in cases 
where the insolvent .is seized of a freehold, I cannot see 
how such estate can pass by assignment ; to pass a free. 
hold there should be a livery of seizin or something tante. 
mount. Ifthe deed in question be insufficient to passa 
freehold, then I fancy there must be many defective titles 
to freehold property which has been conveyed under the 
authority of this act; for, although all doubt might be 
removed by requiring the insolvent to join with the as. 
signee in the conveyance to the purchaser, yet in many 
instances his joining has not been required. 

Now I wish to ask, through the medium of your useful 
miscellany,— ‘ 

1st.—Whether or not the before-mentioned deed of 
assignment be sufficient to pass a freehold ? and if it be, 
upon what ground ? and 1 

2ndly.— Whether the Court, on application, would com- 
pel an insolvent to join in a conveyance to a purchaser ? 

If any of your readers, Jearned in the law, would favour 
me by answering the above questions, they would confer 
an obligation upon, Sir, their and your obedient servant, 

Wigan, April 25, 1826. . s. 
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To Correspondents. 


(< The next Kaleidoscope will contain a ‘gratuitous supple- 
ment, with much interesting matter. 








Gro1ocy.-—We expect shortly to afford our scientific readers 
a treat, in the way of an original work on this subject, 
which the author styles ‘‘A Bold Guess,” &c. Our friend, 
who at present resides in the neighbourhood of New York, 
is, notwithstanding his modesty, as well qualified for the 
task he has undertaken as most men, and much better 
than some of the world-makers who have preceded him. 
In our next we shall present our readers with his intro- 
ductory chapter, being in weekly expectation of further 
communications from the writer. ° 

SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCES, &c.—Independently of the ob- 
trusion of our own remarks on this subject, we have in- 
serted two letters from sceptical correspondents, and 3 
whimsical narrative of the freaks formerly played off to 
terrify the commissioners, which the Great Unknown has 
amplified in his new novel of Woodstock.—We have in re- 
serve for next week a letter of J. D. on the same subject; 
and may hear in the meantime from our Slate-hail corre: 
spondent. 

CoNnDITION OF THE FEMALE SEx.—The manuscript of one of 
our correspondents, who addressed to us a note on the sub- 
ject, is now awaiting her or his orders for its disposal.— 
Our signal for delivering it will be the receipt of a note, in 
the same writing and with the same signature as the last. 
The bearer of such note will find us at the office any day, 
about noon. : 

Portry.—We have been favoured with two pieces by Mr. 

Thomas Cambria Jones, which we shall introduce without 

loss of time. 

We shall attend to the communications ef L. and Dr. 7. Twist. 
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